THE   PENINSULA
retained a merely skeleton cohesion, for all things con-
sidered, Wellington should have enjoyed a picnic expedi-
tion in the Peninsula. But the general conduct of the
British soldier was so bad that the Spaniards often
doubted whether their prime hatred was directed towards
their allies or the French. There -was equal truth in
Wellington's statement that his army was unable to bear
success or defeat, and 'in Napoleon's to the effect that he
had put the English Army through its training in the
Peninsula.
A hundred years later T. E. (Arabian) Lawrence was
to summarize the difficulties of irregular conflict in these
terms: "To make war upon rebellion is messy and slow,
like eating soup with a knife.31 And the memory of this
must be translated into every story of what Napoleon
was to call the cSpanish ulcer', which "was almost his ruin.
Talleyrand, anticipating Lawrence, acknowledged as
much \^hen he said: 'The finest armies melt away before
the anger of a nation/ It was probably this awareness
of the Spanish people constituting a more sinister danger
than British force that shortened Napoleon's vision of
Wellington, -whom he was content to refer to as the
cSepoy General'.
But these days were not entirely barren for France,
despite the misty atmosphere of command, the peril of
execution, and a growing sense of rivalry in high places
throughout the staff. The Grand Army may not have
been present as a corporate entity in Spain, but it lived
there in spirit. Witness the case of young Septeuil, who
had sounded the whole gamut of fashion and caprice in
Paris and gone south only to lose a shattered leg. 'Don't
cry,' he told his valet when under the knife, cyou've one
boot less to polish now.'
Not a few reputations were seriously compromised in
Spain, but tradition survived them.
The increasing chaos of staff work amid such condi-
tions, when the origin of orders or whereabouts of a
1 T. B. iM&rence.   By Liddell Hart.   (Jonathan Cape.)
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